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FOREWORD 


To those who will be interested to read these letters, 
W. L. Watkinson and F. W. Macdonald will need 
no introduction. But a few dates and facts may 
suitably be given. 

Dr. Watkinson was born on August 30, 1838, 
at Hull, entered the Wesleyan Methodist Ministry 
in 1858, and was President of the Conference of 
that Church in the year 1897. In the year 1896 
the Degree of Doctor of Divinity was. conferred 
upon him while visiting America. He died, almost 
in harness, on the 14th February, 1925, aged 86. 

F. W. Macdonald was born on the 25th February, 
1842, being the son of George Browne Macdonald, 
Wesleyan Minister, who was the son of James 
Macdonald, Wesleyan Minister, who was ordained 
by John Wesley himself in the year 1784. He 
was President of the Conference in the year 1899, 
retired from active work in 1914, and now watches 
life through the window of old age. 

The one was born with the blood of the pulpit 
in his veins; the other, with a shorter Methodist 
ancestry, was a gift from God to the Church to 
which he devoted his life service. 

It would be embarrassing to attempt anything 
in the shape of a comparison between two preachers 
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who could both attract and hold congregations. 
Those who knew them will understand the following 
observations. 

They were both great preachers in the strictest 
and fullest sense of that term. They could both 
move congregations into an uplifted view of life, 
and to forgetfulness of that cramped vision arising 
out of daily cares which dwarfs most men. But 
their methods were different. In the matter of moral 
force, one of them was as a rushing wind; the 
other as a sledge hammer. One at his height was 
possessed by the emotion which was the strength 
and quality of his nature. The other at the same 
pitch became deliberate, and, as it were, halting; 
while he strengthened himself for the final and 
telling point of his message. One, at the crisis, 
delivered himself with silvery tongue, and rapid, 
spontaneous, almost perfect elocution. The other, 
slower as he drew his listeners nearer to him, was 
a reincarnated Savanarola; fearing God and care- 
less of man. One remembers the pause—the sniff 
—and then the epigram; which reached the summit 
of his inspiration. 

There was a peculiar and lifelong friendship 
between the two men, who, despite differences in 
mode of thought and expression, had travelled the 
same road together. For both life was a strenuous 
affair. They were essentially orators and teachers, 
though with diversified qualities. They preached, 
wrote, lectured, and travelled. At. various times 
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each of them in pursuance of his vocation had 
visited most parts of the civilized world. It was 
always to great audiences and congregations that 
they addressed themselves, with the corresponding 
demand upon nervous and physical force. 

Always in close touch in their active years, they 
were able to stimulate and fortify each other for 
their work in life. As the years passed and they 
could meet less frequently their communion took 
the form of correspondence. Letters had always 
been exchanged, as they journeyed to and fro, but 
as the later years came, when one rested at Brondes- 
bury and the other at Bournemouth, the corres- 
pondence with which they warmed and heartened 
each other assumes continuity and gains a certain 
dignity and weight. 

The letters here printed will speak for them- 
selves. The task of editing has been light. There 
was naught set down in malice or uncharitableness. 
There runs through them a line of intimate and 
delicate raillery—chaff is indeed the proper word— 
which those who knew them will appreciate. 

They write of friends and current affairs; of 
literature and the books they loved. To some it 
will be of interest to see how, in these closing years, 
they both held near and dear the truths and hopes 
to which they had devoted their lives. Gibbon 
writes somewhere that priests of Ancient Rome 
used to wink at each other as they passed. It was 
not so with these two apostles of a Christian Church. 
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The fires of life were burning low as they wrote; 
but the altar lights remain undimmed. 

The correspondence here published does not 
claim to be consecutive or complete. Letters of 
private or domestic nature have been omitted, and 
some others have been mislaid, or accidentally 
destroyed. 

A bibliography of the works of Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson and the Rev. F. W. Macdonald will be 
found at the end of the book. 


ETHEL WATKINSON, 
GEORGE A. MACDONALD. 


THE LETTERS OF TWO 
FRIENDS 


18 WELLINGTON Roap, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 
December 26, 1919 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

Accept from me and mine all the good 
wishes proper to the season, translated from the 
old ritual formula of ‘a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year’ into whatever language best 
suits our age, and the friendship that so many years 
have strengthened and hallowed. ‘The weather can- 
not be much worse with you than it is with us. 
There is no bright sunshine or crisp snow to stimu- 
late the imagination, and one has to rely at first 
hand on the spiritual realities that underlie our 
Christmas observances. So, as I know, you won’t 
be sliding or snowballing, and I hope you are warm 
and snug by the fireside, that you are in good 
health and reasonable spirits, and that all is well 
with those who are nearest and dearest to you. 

My own health keeps good, though the decline of my 

_ generalistrength is, to me at least, sufficiently obvious. 

I make no journeys, and seldom preach. A Circuit 

with five Ministers and fourteen Supernumeraries, 
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and frequent popular lights and leaders called 
in, has small use for the likes of me. But I 
keep hard at work, and at present am more than 
knee-deep in Roman history and Latin literature. 
By the by, have you seen Dean Inge’s Outspoken - 
Essays ? If not, you should do so. I have received 
many pleasant and encouraging letters from persons 
known and unknown concerning my book, As a 
Tale that is Told. ‘The publishers say it is moving 
quite satisfactorily. I shall be curious to see what 
that means. I often sigh for your company, and 
wish you had found a retreat in this neighbour- 
hood. My household, en masse, sends its love to 
you, and I send mine to Florrie and Ethel. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. Macbona.p. 


29 ExeTER Roap, 
BRONDEsBURY, N.W. 
October 2, 1919. 
Dear MAcponaLp, 

The book duly came to hand, and it has 
received a careful reading. I sat down to it with 
some anxiety, for you undertook in the writing of 
it a supremely difficult task, but I read it through 
with unabated pleasure, finished it with sincere 
admiration. Everywhere it is written with delicacy, 
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and when you come to skate over thin ice gravita- 
tion ceases and you glide over it like a spirit. The 
scheme of the book is good, alike in what you design 
to treat and to omit, and you are happy everywhere, 
not a jarring line. The only page to which your 
friends will object is the one devoted to myself, 
they will wonder how the fly got into that amber. 
Never mind, we have spent some very pleasant 
hours together; it is now a quiet joy to think of 
them, our only regret being that they have passed 
away. Perhaps some morbid souls may be dis- 
satisfied by the uniform geniality of your story. 
It was Godwin, I think, who wrote a play which 
failed, because as Coleridge remarked, it had no 
villain in it, and the public like a villain. People 
of that kidney may think that your narrative would 
have been toned up by a few drops of venom 
judiciously sprinkled, but you have no gibing cynic 
of a friend to supply that article, and you don’t 
desire such readers. ‘This is the only criticism I 
can think of. I congratulate you very sincerely 
on an admirable autobiography, the rarest order 
of literature. All your friends will prize it. My 
dear friend, I hope we shall meet again at Hull 
next year, if not before. 
Yours affectionately, 


Wn. L. WATKINSON. 


Excuse this dismal sort of letter, written with a 
bad pen in a bad light. 
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July 28, 1920. 


My DEAR WATKINSON, 

I was glad to have your little note from 
Hull. I had also a letter from Dr. Barber in reply 
to the one I had written him asking for a dispensa- 
tion. With these exceptions I have not had a line 
from any old friend, minister or layman, to say 
that I was remembered in the assembly of which 
for fifty years I have been a part. Such is life! 
‘What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue.’ And how soon our fellow-shadows learn 
to do without us! But ‘the things that are seen 
are temporal, and the things that are not seen are 
eternal,’ and it is amongst the latter that I] am 
learning to live. 
_ It was well I did not attempt to go to Confer- 
ence for I have not been well of late, able to do 
little more than hold a book in my hand, and try 
to keep warm. I have never known such persis- 
tently cold weather at this time of the year. I 
start each day with a heavy dose of depression 
derived from reading the newspaper. From the 
latter I take refuge in my prayers. For if there 
is any one left who has confidence in human wis- 
dom and goodness for the ‘reconstruction’ of the 
world I do not share what he is pleased to call his 
‘optimism.’ I hope you are now safe at home 
and will not seek the country till the weather 
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improves. The doctor urges change of air and 
scene on me, and we have arranged to go to Swanage 
on the 6th of next month. It is on the coast, some 
twenty miles from here, but with a climate as 
different from that of Bournemouth as that of 
Llandudno or Scarborough. If the weather improves, 
I think I shall enjoy it, if not, I must endure it. 

Barber spoke enthusiastically in his letter of 
your sermon at Hull, and I rejoice to think of this 
renewal of your strength. 

You don’t say where you are going for your 
holiday—Southward or Westward—I suppose. 
May you have a good time. ~ 

‘Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. Macponatp. 


May 20, 1921. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

Notwithstanding the absence of move- 
ment and incident in my life, I find that time runs 
past. The realization of this fact is arrived at 
through a series of surprises. It seems but the 
other day that I received your last kind letter, with 
its extract from-Amiel’s Fournal, and yet it bears 
the date of April 16—a good five weeks ago! For 
the matter of that, it seems only the other day that 
I sat on my Mother’s knee, yet she has been in 
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heaven well nigh fifty years, and here am I, an 
old man, an invalid scarcely able to walk across 
the room. But why moralize? The theme is 
worn out, 

‘But you have beaten me in the ‘long-distance 
walk’ of life. A few years ago the sporting public 
would have put its money on me, as likely to wear 
you down, and go on gaily when you could not 
walk another yard. And here am I, in bed, month 
after month, or by a supreme effort crawling into 
the garden to sit in an easy chair and take in the 
air and sunshine, for half an hour, as I am doing 
now, while you go to Synods, and I know not 
where besides, and take your walks abroad, after 
the manner of Dr. Watts. 

Thanks for the passage from Amiel on the pas- 
sive aspect of life. Wordsworth gave the key- 
note of that strain: 


Think you amid the mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 


I don’t think I am making any progress towards 
recovery—I do not now expect it. The utmost 
I have to hope for as regards my physical condition 
is that God will continue to me my present free- 
dom from pain, and the full possession of my 
mental powers. That He has done so hitherto I 
give humble and hearty thanks, and ask that I may 
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be enabled to make full and good use of the time 
He is giving me for all those spiritual exercises 
and processes that go to prepare one for the great 
change. 

My wife has had rather a poorly time of late. 
To be nurse and housekeeper, and general referee, : 
even in a small establishment like mine, is a some- 
what arduous business, and finally she had to give 
in and go to bed. My good little daughter Margaret 
came to our help, and has been of invaluable service. 
She only returned to Bath this morning after being 
with us more than a fortnight. Mrs. M. is now 
quite her active self again. 

I am, as I have already said, quite free from 
pain, but I have occasional periods of weakness 
amounting to prostration. It is nearly six months 
since I smoked a cigar or drank a glass of wine! 
There’s virtue for you, though I’m bound to say 
it rests rather on a physical basis than a moral one. 
It is not that the persuasive eloquence of Pussyfoot 
has captured me. I have lost appetite for these 
and other things that were formerly included in 
my modest daily programme. 

My love to Ethel and to Florrie. It is long since 
I saw them, but I do not forget. 

Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MAcDonaLp. 
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July 7, 1921. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

Your letters are tonics—cordials—pick-me- 
ups of great price. In these days my lamp burns 
dim, and the music dies down, and the loins are 
loosed. My programme includes few pleasures— 
though, thank God there is much quiet happiness 
in it. But life is now pitched in a low key, or, to 
change the figure, it is a fabric of dun-coloured 
hue, lacking those ‘purple patches’ of humour and 
mental illumination and quickening that used to 
give it variety and charm. A letter from you 
breaks in upon my dimness and dullness, and for 
a while at least makes me feel like my old self. 
I have always prized our friendship, and I realize 
more than ever how much it has meant to me. 
I am not complaining of my present low and feeble 
condition. I can say with perhaps greater truth 
than Hazlitt did, ‘I have had a happy life.’ And 
in this ultimate, or penultimate, stage of things 
there are two great mercies for which I daily give 
thanks. Though very, very weak, I have no actual 
pain, and I am still in full possession of such wits 
as it has pleased God to give me. For these two 
things alone I could sing a daily song of ‘How 
do my mercies close me round!’ And then there 
are the things that cannot be shaken, the divine, 
eternal realities that 


Shall unshaken stay, 
When heaven and earth are fled away. 
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No, my dear Watkinson, I am not complaining. 
But I am a poor creature. I have now been nearly 
seven months in bed. During this extraordinary 
weather I crawl from my bed -in the study and 
sit for an hour occasionally in the garden. That 
is the extent of my excursions. For the rest, I 
have cultivated an intimacy with my bed such as 
I never thought of. — 

Thanks for the Landor-Milton extract you sent 
me—you and I may claim its thought as our own, 
though we could not have given it such stately 
clothing. I am sending you a little selection from 
Landor’s writings into which you may find it 
pleasant to look now and then. f 

Your reference to my Life of Fletcher almost 
startled me. I had all but forgotten its existence, 
and do not think I had looked into it for thirty 
years ! 

Writing in bed is difficult and unsatisfactory 
work, and I must stop. My wife doesn’t like me 
to ink the sheets. It is astonishing how narrow- 
minded an otherwise good woman can be! 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MacpDonaLp. 


Are you going to Conference? 
No more Conferences for me, Cicumenical or 
otherwise. 
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August 4, 1921. 
Dear MACDONALD, 

Have been away in the country for a little 
while, so the time has slipped away. The weather 
has been extremely good, rather too warm some- 
times, but it is a summer for which we may be 
thankful. This morning I took my usual walk 
through a rather rural district that showed the 
result of the long drought very sadly. Man’s 
conflict with Nature is a great fact, and not the 
lightest in his gladiatorial life. Preachers dwell at 
large upon other struggles, but rarely upon the 
tremendous, never ending struggle to wrest his 
daily bread out of Nature’s granite hand; and yet 
this is one of the chief methods of his education. 
It seems as if the seasons and the manifold weather, 
and all that they involve, had been expressly 
arranged to keep our attention, faith, and effort in 
perpetual exercise. We are burnt up to-day, we 
shall be drowned out to-morrow. All things point 
to a life of discipline, and what meaning has disci- 
pline except the fitting for another stage and a 
higher? Nothing confirms my faith in the great 
spiritual creed like close attention to things as they 
are. I am afraid that I rather resemble those poor 
sailors who love to hug the shore. The abstract 
very soon to me becomes faint and dubious unless 
the concrete comes to the rescue. Well, how good 
it was on your part to send me Colvin’s Selections 
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from Landor! An excellent selection, and I add it 
to my select shelf of choice volumes, the gold-leaf 
series. Have just finished the three volumes of 
Macknight’s Life of Burke, which has afforded me 
immense pleasure. Altogether Burke was a mar- 
vellous genius. It has been not less than an 
inspiration to me to follow his life-story and speeches. 
How God seems always to have ready a great man 
to save England! Burke was the Shakespeare of 
the political world. But what sorrows  over- 
whelmed these extraordinary men! The private 
life tragical. So it was with Sir Walter Scott. 
The splendour determines the depth of the shadow. 
In our degree, we must measure ourselves the same 
way. Had just arrived at this point when Perkins 
looked in upon me, telling of his visit to you and 
the pleasure it gave him. He was glad to find 
you so happily situated despite the infirmity. We 
both suffer specially from depression, the reaction 
from the many strenuous years; as you remark, 
we have much in our favour. This month I enter 
upon my eighty-fourth year, and not a few flowers 
relieve the ruin. In the political sphere we have 
causes for consolation, reasons for pride. We have 
no Junius, but we have Northcliffe; in the absence 
of Burke, Jack Jones; and to supply the seats of 
the mighty in eloquence, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry, we have the immortal Bottomley and the 
chaste and splendid pages of JFohn Bull. Do not, 
my dear friend, give way to melancholy! Let me 
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hope that this finds you at your best, and Mrs. 
Macdonald also. The patient often wears out the 
nurse. Don’t hurry to acknowledge this, but 
delighted to hear from you when the moment and 
the mood make it easy. 
Yours affectionately, 
Wo. L. WATKINSON. 


August 15, 1921. 
Dear MACDONALD, : 

I am just reading The Letters of Henry 
James. Perhaps you have read them, but if not 
do not trouble to do so; I don’t think you would 
find them worth while. However, I enclose two 
extracts which will interest you. Have just finished 
Letters of Edmond and Jules De Goncourt, 2 Vols, 
largely occupied with Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Zola, 
Flaubert, Hugo, Daudet, and that set. These 
men, one and all, are intent on literary perfection, 
but what good literary perfection may be except 
as the expression of noble truth passes my com- 
prehension. In itself and for its own sake, and this 
seems their whole aspiration, it seems to me a very 
futile endeavour. And then, their passion for 
handling unclean things! They do not aim merely 
at ‘purple patches,’ but at making the whole gar- 
ment purple, and then use it to clothe a leper. 
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The golden pheasant for sheer extravagance of 
colour is unsurpassed, but its taste is far from 
being nice. It dearly loves a bit of carrion. In 
their native country, China, it is said that these 
birds burrow in graveyards and devour the dead 
villagers. These novelists with their splendour of 
style and uncleanness of subject exactly resemble 
the paradoxical fowl. How strange it seems! Yet 
another proof of the doctrine of original sin justly 
stated, the primitive glory of humanity trailed 
through the gutter. I don’t care for Henry James, 
who denies the supernatural element in man and 
things. His absolute ignoring of the spirituality of 
life offends, not my opinions, but my cosmic 
instincts, and all my interest dies away in men, 
nature, and events if there is no great thought in 
it all, no higher meaning, no sublime purpose; in 
a word, no adequate issue. I feel thus, not because 
I am a theologian, but because I am a man. Deny 
the soul, ignore God, refuse the vision of a great 
future, and you make of the habitable world a 
gigantic Zoological Gardens, tenanted by clean and 
unclean beasts, but beasts still. Whether we will 
look facts in the face or not, this is what it comes 
to, disguise it as we may. Dear Macdonald, what- 
ever our errors, we have got hold of the funda- 
mental truths, and we shall not be confounded. 

Yesterday morning I got to our Westminster Hall 
and heard Henry Howard. He is a thinker, with 
a free, fluent, dramatic style, the best type of the 
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popular preacher. He makes great play with illus- 
tration. When I began this I had no notion of such 
length. Shall not consider this a letter, and forbid 
any reply. 

Hope you are decently well. Strength to you, 
and boundless patience to Mrs. Macdonald. 

Yours affectionately, 
Wn. L. WATKINSON. 


September 9, 1921. 

Dear MACDONALD, 

Let me begin to write, whether or not 
I can manage a decent letter. In my last I told 
of Henry James’ Letters. The last few were 
written in the years of the War; he was heartily 
with us, impatient of America’s delay, so the long 
series ended happily. Now I am reading William 
James’ Letters, the philosopher, far more suggestive 
so far as the first volume is concerned, and I expect 
the second to be increasingly interesting. Have 
also read a very striking volume, The Rising Tide 
of Colour, by Stoddard. A warning to civilization 
against the red, brown, and black peril. It is a 
study to make one think, but there is a Providence 
after all that will not allow the developments of 
ages to be utterly swamped. Nevertheless a human 
vigilance and duty are implied. Thirty years ago 
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I read Charles H. Pearson’s National Life and 
Character, on the same lines. You will be rather 
surprised to hear that I have been to Hull and 
Barton, meeting Bert there. I wished him to see 
my two aged sisters, and we all greatly enjoyed 
the gathering. Went on August 31, returning on 
September 2, a journey of 400 miles in three days, 
not bad for the day after the eighty-third birthday. 
I began with the Gicumenical Conference on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th., lunching with the Spicers. 
Yesterday with the crowd at Horseferry Road. 
To-day a quiet resting interval. Expect to attend 
again to-morrow, and on Sunday hear Dr. Downey 
preach the Conference Sermon at the Central Hall; 
after, meet a little party to lunch at the Spicers. 
(For the second time Ethel has interrupted me in 
the writing of this letter, just bringing me a ripe 
pear, and now an ice; what a nuisance these women 
are!) To return to the Conference. It seems to 
me that it has excited the least possible attention. 
Scarcely any of our leading men have put in an 
appearance, very few of the ministers are to be 
seen, and only the thinnest gallery. In talking with 
Wakerley yesterday, he expressed his distress at the 
absence of the more distinguished friends. Perhaps 
things may improve. As to the Papers and 
Addresses, they have been, with a few exceptions, 
excellent. You would have liked them. Several 
of the Americans are very able men. I am meeting 
many friends. By the way, Hartley came up to 
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me yesterday and talked with a bit of the old glow; 
he proposed that we should dine together, and I 
shall be glad if it can be managed; how many 
touching memories it would revive! Now as to — 
your own condition. (Here again that hussy intrudes 
with a pheasant and a glass of wine, a daily annoy- 
ance. Macdonald, what we have to put up with!) 
Very sorry you seem to get little relief. Nature in 
pulling down the house of life appears to far less 
advantage than in the building of it. ‘House- 
breakers’ are rough fellows, and with sledge- 
hammer, pick-axe, and crowbar smash and rend 
and overthrow, rude violence, very different from 
the delicate touches of builder and artist. So it 
seems with the rise and fall of this human tene- 
ment. Yet I suppose that one day we shall under- 
stand that even this demolition was equally scien- 
tific and gracious with the up-rising and perfecting. 
There is nothing for it but patience and hope, and 
as we abound in these graces we shall find nature’s 
stern law becoming the sweet will of God. May 
we both really understand what we so readily say 
and write! 
Yours affectionately, 
Wo. L. WarKInson. 
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September 21, 1921. 
Dear MAacbDoNaLpD, 

Since writing you last have been with Bert 
to Hull and Barton to see my two sisters, one of 
whom Bert had never seen. We stayed only two 
days, and we returned after a journey of about 
400 miles; I not a bit the worse. The last week 
was absorbed by the (Ecumenical. I attended 
nearly every day, and sat resolutely through the 
day. It has been generally felt that the Conference 
has not been a conspicuous success. The members 
of it have not attended too well, the general public 
not at all. The absence of our representative men 
has been marked at all the services, the preachers 
present few and far between. The place itself has 
acted like an extinguisher, vast and vacant, making 
it next to impossible to hear, and very difficult to 
recognize the individual. City Road would have 
been infinitely preferable. The Papers were on 
the whole quite good, the Americans especially 
so. The spread-eagle style hardly appeared. The 
great meeting came more nearly to a success. The 
Bishop was explicit on certain great questions. 
Gillie formally fair. Cadman excellent—a born 
orator. When I was in the Black Country Cadman 
was a miner near West Bromwich. He has taken 
the place of Ward Beecher in America. I was 
greatly pleased with him. He stayed with the 
Spicers, who showed me much kindness. The 
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grand dinner must be counted a doubtful function. 
It was split into two sections, occupying two dis- 
tinct halls. Runciman was absent, and much of 
the speaking in my section was lamentable. The 
vacant places were depressing. The school boy 
wrote, ‘The Pope lives in a vacuum,’ and many 
of our friends joined him. The Conference ought 
to have answered a high end, I am afraid it has 
not. The coldness and indifference of the Methodist 
world are undeniable and must have chilled our 
visitors. It certainly has not cemented our friend- 
ship, and I am sincerely sorry. Did my best to 
help. But, enough of this. On the last day 
lunched with Hartley at Victoria Station. It was 
like old times, and we talked largely of you. It 
put a bit of colour and poetry into the thing. On 
Sunday morning last got to Hampstead and heard 
Henry Howard who preached a fine sermon and 
one eminently useful. Kept up my reading, William 
James suggestive in Life and Letters. 
Yours affectionately, 
Wo. L. WarKINSON. 


October 12, 1921. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 
I don’t deserve the delightful letters I 
have had from you during the last two or three 
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months, if desert is to be measured by letters in 
return. In all ordinary cases I fully admit that 
correspondence requires two to keep it up, and I 
am all in favour of him who said—‘ Reciprocity 
ought to be on both sides.’ But I have been too 
weak and poorly of late to keep my end up, and 
there’s a bit of slang for you!—So go on, my dear 
friend, acquiring merit and atoning for past crimes 
and misdemeanours by writing letters to cheer and 
quicken your old comrade, ‘looking for nothing 
again.’ I still read for hours a day—it is about 
all I can do, and I am very thankful that reading 
is at once an unfailing recreation, and a continual 
means of instruction and enrichment. I have been 
playing with Modern Greek a little of late, and 
have been interested in reading the New Testament 
with the original Greek and present day Greek in 
parallel columns. Also, I have been reading 
Astronomy—a little out of my line, as you will 
say. I don’t receive undiluted pleasure from read- 
ing the Recorder. Do you remember John Foster’s 
Essay ‘On the aversion of men of taste to Evan- 
gelical Religion’? He finds that aversion largely 
due to the dialect and phraseology in use among 
the Evangelicals of his day. We want another 
essay on the subject dealing with modes of thought 
and of expression now current. 

Here for instance (see Recorder) I find a well- 
known minister thus describing his ideal Christian: 
—‘We want to see every Methodist transformed 
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into a revised pocket edition of Josiah Nix!’ Now 
you know what to aim at! 
Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MACDONALD. 


October 17, 1921. 
Dear MAcDONALD, 

I was on the eve of writing you. Glad 
to find that you are still equal to a bit of writing. 
How curious it is that the Greek Government will 
not allow the introduction of the New Testament 
in modern Greek; jealous, I suppose, for the purity 
of their language. Well, they ought to keep some 
rag of the glory of their great ancestors. Many 
years ago I read that article of John Foster’s with 
sympathy, and, whilst I accuse myself of many 
things, I may plead that the copious use of the 
approved pious language of my day has not been 
one of my most conspicuous faults. Josiah Hill 
was arraigned at one Conference on some charge 
or other (I learn this from an old letter written 
from the Conference), and I suppose it was sus- 
picion of his orthodoxy. You may remember that 
he was the intimate friend and correspondent of 
Foster, and perhaps this suspicion arose from his 
use of natural, sensible speech. Let M. and W. 
beware lest a Minor Synod sit on them for a similar 
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reason. Don’t shout until you are out of the wood. 
Very funny about Josiah Nix. I see you go on 
with your selfish life of reading, but really a bit 
of selfishness is sometimes a very useful sin. For 
many years we have read chiefly for other people, 
now we are privileged to read for ourselves, and 
what should we otherwise do? Only worry our- 
selves to death! I have read a good deal on 
psychology in William James, quite interesting, 
raising many curious questionings. His life and 
letters worth the while. Miserably disappointed 
with Memoir of Samuel Butler, chiefly rubbish. 
Just now have finished Quiller-Couch’s On the 
Art of Reading. Some chapters you would enjoy, 
precisely in your line. Glad to hear. that you are 
nibbling at Science. Everything on this planet 
must have a body if it is to be reckoned at all; and 
teaching, not less religious teaching, if it is to impress 
the people, must not be too ethereal; a good illus- 
tration from nature, rendering it concrete as well, 
makes it effective in a most satisfactory degree. I 
know it, have tested it, live by it. Preached last 
Sunday and again yesterday morning. Shall not 
preach again. The trot for the avenue. Although 
this morning feel wonderfully well. To-morrow 
morning attend the Funeral Service for Dr. Monro 
Gibson, eighty-three. You may just have known 
him, but we went through Palestine together. Whata 
loss is that of our dear old friend Sir George Smith! 
Methodism can ill spare that type; but the world 
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in which he shone so brightly is also passing away. 
Hope Mrs. Macdonald’s patience is not quite worn 
out, but she will find you a fine example of it. 
Yours affectionately, 
Won. L. WATKINSON. 


October 25, 1921. 

My DEAR WATKINSON, 

I have not a copy of M. Arnold’s Note 
Book, and am much obliged to you for the offer 
of one. I follow your movements, as they are 
recorded by yourself or others,—not with envy, 
assuredly, but with admiration. (It is a pity, by the 
by, that in the modern usage of that word we have 
allowed its primary and original meaning of wonder 
to escape.) Wordsworth was something of a purist 
in his use of English, and when he wrote, ‘We live 
by admiration, hope, and love,’ in that first word 
he included something of awe, and reverence, and 
of humility, as in the presence of that which is 
spiritually commanding or impressive.—Its present 
day use, e.g. ‘I hope you admire my new dress,’ 
leaves out all that. (Forgive this screed.) I rejoice 
to hear of your preaching, and hearing others preach, 
and to find in your letters abundant proof of your 
vitality. I, too, on my smaller scale, have reason 
to be thankful for the extent to which I am still 
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alive. I do not move about, as you do, still less 
do I climb pulpit stairs, but the continuity of my 
mental life is maintained, and is, I think, reasonably 
vigorous and healthy. And I have felt better of 
late, less conscious of the heart weakness and the 
ills arising from it. So, if all goes well, my wife 
is going to take a short and much needed holiday, 
after more than ten months of strain as nurse, 
housekeeper, and head servant. She needs change 
of scene and occupation and a spell of idleness to 
renew her powers before winter begins. She will 
pay a short visit to her son in Wolverhampton, and 
to my sister, Mrs. Baldwin, in Worcestershire. My 
daughter Margaret will come to look after me, and 
arrangements are made with a trained nurse to 
come to our help in any emergency. May our 
little scheme prosper! 

I continue to have unexpected visitors from time 
to time and am glad to see them. Sir George and 
Lady Chubb, Sir R. Perks, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Corderoy, and Harry Bisseker and his wife have all 
been here lately. Sir George Smith’s death is an 
impoverishment of our Church and a bereavement 
to you and me, and some others. ’Tis but for a 
while however—‘The Night is far spent, the day 
is at hand’! 

Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 
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December 7, 1921. 


DeraR MACDONALD, 

Let me hope that things with you are a 
bit brighter than when you last wrote me. After 
such a complication of troubles you ought to have 
a little lull with compensating sunshine. Nature 
is not always alive to balancing things after this 
style, but I hope that for once she has done you 
justice handsomely. A good sleeper all my life 
hitherto, my luck at last deserts me, and I often 
through the hours of darkness lie awake; then I 
think of you and of the pleasant days we have spent 
together. My enduring pleasure is still in reading. 
Have just finished the 2 vols. of The Letters of 
Edward Fitzgerald. He was a scholar, and would 
often interest you, but, no doubt you have read 
him. The correspondence makes agreeable reading 
on the whole, but much of it is depressing. There 
seems so little in life that pleases him, and he has 
no serious business on hand; a clever fellow indeed, 
but his days are consumed with trifles, and in his 
more than seventy years he did little or nothing 
of consequence for his generation. ‘Lord, let me 
not live to be useless!’ was Wesley’s ardent prayer; 
but whilst Wesley perhaps overdid it, a life prac- 
tically useless cannot be the ideal thing. Gray 
writes somewhere to the effect that we do not know 
the delight of idleness until we try it; but it stands 
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to reason that idleness, even the idle times not idly 
spent, can never be more than a parenthesis in a 
true life except some serious action goes before and 
follows after. I think that in these days of leisure 
we may both find consolation in this thought, with- 
out undue flattery of ourselves. There may be 
little doing to follow after, but what came before 
was strenuous enough. So let us reconcile our- 
selves to that most difficult task, as we find it, to 
‘stand and wait.’ But in addition to reading, I 
have during the dark foggy days again taken to 
writing. Have done five papers, and may do a 
number more if Providence permit. A few years 
ago I wrote two small volumes, entitled Christian 
Experience, &c. More than ten thousand of these 
have been sold, and if spared I might try some- 
thing similar again. ‘If spared,’ what a suggestive 
phrase! How has A Tale that is Told gone? Shall 
be glad to know this. The sale of good books is 
very slow indeed, but I hope your volume is alive. 
Christmas is a likely time for a little spirit. Must 
finish. Have nothing new to tell of our range. 
Just as I write this comes in a Radio wire from 
Bert informing us that he expects to arrive home 
on Friday. He left New York on the 30th. Glad 
to see him back as the Atlantic is now at its worst. 
He is living an intense life. The Spaniards speak 
of such as spitting blood into a golden basin! I 
only hope Bert will not. Ethel pops in, saying, 
‘Give my love to Mr, Macdonald,’ 
c 
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Trust Mrs. Macdonald has returned all the better 
for the sorely needed respite. 
A strong, quiet, time to you! 
Affectionately, 
Wo. L. WATKINSON. 


Most days read Landor, and enjoy his severe 
classical style, the discipline I most need. 


January 24, 1922. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

The day that brings me a letter 
from you is brightened with a light that lingers 
for days after. I receive no others that have the 
same tonic virtue, or help me more in the direction 
of hopefulness and general sanity. Many thanks 
for your latest. It found me very poorly, greatly 
depressed physically, and in accordance with the 
sympathy that exists between spirit and body in 
their present association, somewhat depressed in 
mind, ‘Thirteen months in bed relaxes other things 
beside the muscles, and I am bound to feel its 
influence in the lowering of what used to be called 
my ‘animal spirits’ as well as in the enfeeblement 
of my limbs. But the two great blessings that have 
been mine from the beginning of my illness are 
still continued to me—I suffer no actual pain, and 
my mind is clear and in good working order, For 
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which God be thanked. I have read more during 
the last year than in any previous year of my life. 
It is quite possible that a good deal of it passes 
through my mind leaving very little trace, for I do 
not as in former years read with my pen in hand. 
But even so it is pleasant at the time, and if little 
remains in conscious possession, let us hope that 
it goes to nourish the ‘sub-conscious life,’ to use 
the current jargon. I have been giving the 
inexhaustible Shakespeare another opportunity of 
widening my horizon and deepening my sense of 
the complexity and mystery of human nature, by 
reading pretty carefully once more his four supreme 
tragedies, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Macbeth. 
There is nothing profounder outside the Bible, but 
the distance between the ‘wisdom of men’ and ‘the 
foolishness of God’ is still immeasurable. In quite 
another province of literature I have been well 
repaid in reading the Antarctic Experiences of Scott 
and Shackleton. They recalled to me the intense 
pleasure with which as a boy I read all the books 
about icebergs, and seals, and Esquimaux, and dog- 
sledges, fand the long polar night, that I could get 
hold of. Is there any later enjoyment of books to 
beat all that? 

I have been very glad to hear of the way in which 
you ‘hold on’ physically and mentally in spite of 
the years. You’ve been more or less a fraud all 
your life, with your frail, emaciated appearance 
passing for a delicate man while, all the time, you 
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had the best constitution among us! Well, hold 
on and carry on as long as you can. If I live till 
the twenty-fifth of next month I shall keep my 
eightieth birthday, but I shall not be the vigorous 
man you are, and carrying three years more. 

I am enclosing a little note to Bert to congratulate 
him on his approaching marriage. He is a bit 
late, but better late than never. Will you kindly 
address my note and forward it to him. I must 
stop now, though there is much I have not said 
that I should like to say. Shall we ever have a 
talk together? 

. Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcponaLp. 


February 8, 1922. 
Dear MACDONALD, 

Glad to be assured that you are no worse; 
it is a tedious time, but as you say, it is a matter 
for fervent thankfulness that you are so free from 
pain. I am no longer an ideal sleeper, but in long 
sleepless hours rejoice to be exempt from every 
kind of suffering, except a twinge of rheumatism. 
Like yourself, I keep on reading; it seems some- 
times an idle, and a selfish life, but if we can no 
longer use here the knowledge we gain, the culture 
may turn out valuable further on. After a course 
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of Flaubert, Fitzgerald, Buckle, and others of a 
similar kidney, I turned to The Life and Letters of 
Whittier, 2 vols., and found them interesting and 
helpful. He may not be ranked with the great, 
but with a beautiful character he possessed real 
genius, and his correspondence is very pleasant 
reading. After all, apart from all theological argu- 
ment, how unsatisfying is the life of the most 
brilliant, destitute of the religious conscience and 
the infinite outlook! Whittier and Emerson worked 
in the same Abolition cause, but how immense the 
difference in the spirit and motive of the two! It 
may be a presupposition of mine, but the work 
of Whittier seems to me the far superior in point 
of logic and quality throughout. (A lady talking 
puts me out, and must suspend this.) February 9. 
We expected Dr. Downes to visit us next week 
for a short stay, but a letter from him this morning 
tells that in the severe weather, and with a weak 
heart, he dare not undertake the journey. He is 
nearly eighty, but it seems that only yesterday he 
was full of power, passion, and poetry. A real 
good fellow. Alluding to Methodist Union, he 
sighs ‘I am sad at heart.” Now I do not go so far. 
Apparently there is enough to justify it. If we 
judge Parliament by its treatment of the Irish 
Question, we might despair of statesmanship. If 
we consider the Report of the Cambridge Confer- 
ence on Modern Churchmanship, we might reason- 
ably conclude that the authority of revelation was 
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finally discredited. And if we take into account 
the imminence of Methodist Union we might readily 
believe in the annihilation of a wonderful ecclesias- 
tical system that has done so much for our country 
and for the world. But the whole disturbing spectacle 
does not disturb my faith in the divine government, 
or extinguish my hope for the future of the race. 
I refuse to be ‘sad at heart.’ Writing to one dis- 
tressed by the condition of things, William James 
remarks, ‘A certain tranquil confidence in the right 
ordering of the Whole, makes me indifferent in 
some circumstances where you would -fret.’ I 
partake of that ‘tranquil confidence.’ And that, 
I think, comes to us largely through our wide catholic 
reading. Unless I mistake, we are alike in this. 
A letter this morning from Riggall gives some 
particulars of H. J. Sykes’ end. He was nearly 
eighty-nine, and ‘for the last three years he has 
been pathetically in his second childhood.’ Sturdy 
fellow that he once was; so it goes with our poor 
mortality. Yet at our frailest we are precious in 
the sight of the Lord. I occasionally try a bit of 
composition, but the cold days will only allow a 
few lines, driving to the fireside. 

Forgive this prosy epistle. Wish we could talk 
instead. 

Affectionately and to Mrs. M., 
Wo. L. WarKINSON. 
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February 20, 1922. 
Dear WATKINSON, 

You are more than good to me in the matter 
of letters. Your last was as another sunbeam falling 
on my somewhat clouded path. My doctor tells 
me that ‘in the most important respects’ I am no 
worse than I was a year ago, save and except that, 
at my age, to be a year older does in itself mean 
a good deal. Well, there are times when I quite 
believe him, and say to myself, ‘No, I’m no worse 
than I was—and better if anything!’ But there are 
other times when I feel that the doctor is wrong, 
and that I am going down hill pretty fast. I have 
had some very poorly days of late when it was 
impossible to resist such a feeling. 

But ‘my times are in His Hand,’ and as good 
old Baxter has it, 


Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I die or live. 


If I live till Saturday, the 25th., I shall see my 
eightieth birthday. I shall have a few letters from 
old friends. Let me have a line from you, though 
I am already so deeply in your debt. Keep well 
and set us all an example of physical persistence 
and mental and spiritual vitality. 
Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 
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February 24, 1922. 
Dear MACDONALD, 

One can only see such a day with serious 
thoughts, yet they may not be the less thankful. 
Remember the words of your old friend, Dr. Johnson, 
writing to Boswell: ‘I am now reasonably easy, 
though at a great distance from health. I am afraid, 
however, that health begins after seventy, and long 
before, to have a meaning different from that which 
it had at thirty. But it is culpable to murmur at 
the established order of the creation, as it is vain 
to oppose it. He that lives must grow old; and he 
that would rather grow old than die, has God to 
thank for the infirmities of old age.’ If the old 
fellow wrote this at seventy-three, it comes to you 
with all the greater emphasis. May you have a 
restful, peaceful day! I am quite of your opinion 
re the doctor. He knows chiefly the physiological, 
we have much to ourselves the psychological that 
tells us secret things. ‘For who among men knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, 
which is in him?’ I am often conscious of subtle, 
admonitory intimations of decline, of which a 
stranger knows nothing. ‘Now, the Lord had told 
Samuel in his ear a day before Saul.’ We are alive 
to the situation. Thankful for all softening mercies, 
leaving nothing as we launch on the silent sea. 
I have no special news to send you. Armstrong 
was here the other day, strong against Methodist 
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Union; also, to the same effect, I have a long letter 
from Simon. I hear that Henry Howard is sug- 
gested as a successor to Jowett. He is about the 
only man I know who would make a success of it. 
A most kind letter from Mr. Willie Osborn invited 
me to be their guest at the coming Conference. 
We shall see later on. You would be sorry to hear 
of the death of Mr. Tildesley, a fine fellow. I asked 
you about the sale of A Tale That is Told. Does 
it keep alive? My Shepherd of the Sea has reached 
1,500, at 6s., very fair. 
My best regards to Mrs. Macdonald. 
Yours affectionately, 
Wo. L. WATKINSON. 


April 6, 1922. 
My pEAR WATKINSON, 

You have been very good in writing to 
me ‘looking for nothing again,’ and certainly getting 
nothing from me that could make it worth your 
while to go on writing. If you were here and gave 
me the stimulus of your conversation, I believe I 
could talk as readily and as copiously as ever, 
but in my present condition the physical and 
mental effort involved in writing anything worth 
calling a letter is, for the most part, more than 
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I can rise to. But I think you have become 
aware of this, and have gone on writing to me 
out of pure philanthropy. May you have your 
reward ! 

We are not ‘making history’ here. With my wife 
one hard working day succeeds another with—I fear 
—painful regularity. Her standard of household 
administration is high, and her conscience lacks the 
power of compromising with duty that you and 
I possess. We have just come through—I hope 
we are through—an unusually severe course of 
‘spring-cleaning,’ on which she has spent her bodily 
strength, and I have exhausted my slender powers 
of ridicule and sarcasm. When will this fetish lose 
its power over the British matron? When will she 
free herself from its blighting spell? Needless to 
say, I take no part in the orgy of spring-cleaning. 
For me the modest daily ablutions to which I am 
accustomed suffice. I do not invoke the aid of the 
charwoman and the chimney-sweep in the spring. 
A moderate all-the-year-round cleanliness is good 
enough for me. 

I can’t say that I have noticed any change in my 
condition since I passed the eightieth milestone. 
These artificial measurements of time do not corres- 
pond with the actual changes for the better or the 
worse that take place in us. They belong to another 
order of things. 

April 7, 1922. I cannot write very long at a time, 
so after discontinuing yesterday I go on with my 
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letter to-day. I was grieved to hear of the attack 
of hemorrhage last month. I hope there has been 
no return of it, and that it has left no ill consequences 
behind it. How you stand these various attacks of 
illness, survive them, and go on much as usual is 
a wonder. Though I have almost ceased to wonder 
at your recuperative power, having seen so often 
what it can do. Nature camouflaged that power in 
you under an appearance of frailty that has often 
distressed your friends, and raised false hopes in 
the undertakers. I am keeping up appearances 
wonderfully through this long illness of mine. 
Friends who come to see me seem quite disappointed 
by my good looks, and say in a somewhat reproachful 
tone: ‘You are looking wonderfully well.’ I think 
we shall both resemble more and more the old man 
in the Workhouse Infirmary who had nothing the 
matter with him but old age, and the description 
card over his bed simply gave his complaint as 
Senectus. This fine name for his ailment pleased 
the old boy very much, and when visitors came to 
see him and asked him how he was, he would shake 
his head and say: ‘Ah! I’ve got the Snectus very 
bad.’ I think that ‘Snectus’ is the major part both 
of your complaint and mine. 

But what a blessing it is one can read and think! 
I have read more books in the last sixteen months 
than in any previous sixteen months of my life. 
To omit for a moment Religion and Philosophy, 
Classics and History, here is a part of my list of 
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Biographical literature, including Journals, Diaries, 
and Letters. The Paston Letters, Lockhart’s Scott, 
Life and Letters of Southey, Byron, Lamb, Madame 
D’Arblay, Cowper’s Letters, Johnson’s Letters, 
St. Simon’s Memoirs, Rousseau’s Confessions, 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, &c., &c. Then I think 
I told you I’ve been devouring the literature of 
Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. I have read all 
that I could lay my hands on of Franklin and Parry, 
of Scott and Shackleton, and Peary, and Nansen, 
and Amundsen. In one sense it has been a renewal 
of one of the best remembered pleasures of my 
early boyhood, when I loved to crouch by the fire 
on a winter’s night and derive a ‘fearful joy’ from 
the ice-bergs, and polar bears, and seals, and pen- 
guins that for the time being supplanted the marvels 
of the Arabian Nights. I cannot now renew my 
pleasure in the latter—their spell is broken for me— 
but the men of the Scott and Shackleton breed, 
and their conflicts with the terrors of the Polar 
regions, appeal to me more than ever. I have felt 
the death of Shackleton like that of a personal 
friend. Years ago I sat next to him at a public 
dinner, and the conversation we had gave me the 
impression of a strong yet gentle personality. How 
I wish there were more men in the Church and 
in the State in whom one recognized even a touch 
of the heroic, or if that be too much to expect, some 
appreciable indications of elevation and beauty of 
character. Amid the prevalence of inferior types 
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of distinguished men, there is still that within us 
which yearns for the higher and the better. May 
we not hope and pray that the vision of Jesus Christ 
will yet be given to mankind, and with that vision, 
new standards of what is to be loved and sought 
after, new aims and ambitions, and a new life for 
the world, from London to Paris, from Petrograd 
to Pekin? 

But you will say I am rambling. So I am, and 
on the whole it is well that I should do so, chained 
as I am to my bed, and cut off from that genial 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures that used to 
make so great a part of my life. However, I will 
now stop, and shall hope to resume at no distant 
time. Since I began to write, various things have 
come into my mind that I should like to speak 
of, but they can wait. My wife sends kindest 
remembrances. Take care of yourself, my dear 
Watkinson. 

My love to your daughters. Let them not forget 
their old friend. 

I have had a very nice letter from Bert in reply 
to mine congratulating him on his approaching 
marriage. 

Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MAcDoNnaLD. 
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April 18, 1922. 


Dear MAcDONALD, 

This will be only a scrap in response to 
your very full letter of the 6th. After my rather 
serious attack early in last month, I left my bed 
for two days only. The bitter weather laid me low, 
and I am only just out of the doctor’s hands again. 
It all tells upon me, but I will not enlarge upon 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan. 


Florence called upon me on Saturday last, and 
I was greatly pleased to see her looking so well, 
and to find her in such good spirits. Really the 
Swiss appointment seems for her ideal, she will 
enjoy to the full, or I am no prophet. Such an 
opening, just at the moment, seems to reassure us 
concerning a watchful Providence. I am very glad. 

Have read a number of books of interest, but just 
now my taste for reading fails; I turn over a few 
pages and grow weary, want something else, and 
don’t know what I want. This very post brings 
me a letter from New York, telling that a young 
fellow I forwarded to that country is doing extra- 
ordinarily well; so that is to the good, although 
I now only mark time. Another fallacy! There 
is no marking time. ‘Time is doing its work whether 
we hustle or wait. 
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“Do you not think that there comes a time of year 
when one would fain be a vegetable, and plant one- 
self in the ground in the hope of growing green 
once more?’ (Goncourt to Flaubert). Agreed, 
agreed! Good day, for the present. Feel better 
whilst I write. 

‘May you feel thus whatever you may be doing. 

Yours affectionately, 
; Wo. L. WarKINSON. 


May 12, 1922. 
DeEaR MACDONALD, 

Silent for quite a long time, but you under- 
stand. I am so far myself as to get out two or three 
times for a little stroll. But the harsh wind is 
blowing again, putting our kind into peril. I am 
doing nothing. In a letter Whittier writes: ‘For 
myself, I have to work hard to be idle; I have to 
make it a matter of duty to ignore duty.’ Exactly 
my dilemma. For a bit of light reading am going 
through Butler again, it makes me feel quite youth- 
ful. No poetry, which in his argument would be 
a defect, but imagination of a high order. Have 
had during the last few days many visitors, Armstrong, 
William Burgess, Rattenbury, Amos Burnet, and 
several others. They are organizing a strong opposi- 
tion to Methodist Union, but I take no active part 
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in it whatever; it becomes men like us to stand 
apart on such a question. Burnet seems most like 
a statesman, strong and wise, one who persuades 
and convinces, two things that do not always go 
together. Am hoping to get once next week to 
the District Synod. Dr. Downes is coming from 
Hove to spend a few days with us. Lady Smith 
sent me a nice letter last week, telling that she had 
just read my last volume to profit! Very kind of 
her. Very rare are such letters, all the more 
precious. You have never answered me about the 
sale of A Tale That is Told, does it keep fairly alive? 
You keep fairly alive, and that is the main thing. 
I don’t expect that you are ‘going strong,’ but I 
do hope that you continue to move on in peace 
and without pain. We don’t expect much more 
and ought not. 
Affectionately yours, 
Wo. L. WarKINSON. 


May 14, 1922. 
DEAR WATKINSON, 

I am glad to know you have been able 
to get out of doors once or twice lately, But 
‘Winter still lingers in the lap of May,’ and your 
perambulations must be few and short until warmer 
weather sets in, On the one really warm day we 
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had last week I crawled into the garden and, leaning 
on my wife’s arm, walked its little length and back 
again. The sight of leaf and bud, of wall-flowers 
and apple-blossom, and the twittering of the birds, 
and the white clouds sailing overhead, moved me 
to gladness—and to tears. There is no change in 
my condition except that the periods of exhaustion 
are, perhaps, a little more frequent. My good 
doctor comes to see me every ten days or so, just 
to keep a friendly eye on me, and make a sugges- 
tion now and again, but he can do nothing for me. 
He is hoping that out-door air and sunshine will 
help me when climatic conditions are favourable. 
I continue to read for some hours of most days. 
I give an hour a day to the Greek Testament and 
the best Commentators upon it. I also still read 
a little Latin—Cicero, Horace, &c., and a little— 
not very much—theology. But English literature 
still finds me her faithful servant and disciple. 
I may say I have re-read Shakespeare during the ~ 
last year, and many of the older English novels, 
Smollett, Mysteries of Udolpho, (!) Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina, Jane Austin, sundry Waverleys and a 
Dickens or two. Well for me perhaps that I have 
not to give in my ‘list of books’ read during the year 
at the District Meeting on Tuesday! And yet I 
should enjoy vindicating it, and recommending some 
of my excellent brethren to go and do likewise! 
I ought to add that since this year began I have 
read twenty volumes, most of them very big ones, 
D 
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of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration, and would 
not apologize for having done so to the Conference 
itself. 

But while these things are well enough, and 
stand for more in the scheme of life than many 
good people think, the greater things grow greater 
to me, and more wonderful and glorious, day by 
day. The Incarnation, Redemption, the Kingdom 
of God, Eternal Life,—these unexhausted and 
inexhaustible things—are seen in new perspectives 
and proportions as one draws nearer to the mystic 
coast line where our earthly journeyings end. 

To come back from the sky to the Old Kent 
Road, I cannot interest myself in the question of 
Methodist Union. If that is a virtue, I do not 
boast of it; if it is a fault, may it be forgiven. 

Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 


May 15, 1922. 
DEAR WATKINSON, 

I quite forgot to reply in my last to your 
inquiry as to the sale of my book. Up to the close 
of last year a few more than 1,800 copies had been 
disposed of, 1,625 of these within three months of 
publication. Since then it has done very little— 
less than twenty copies last year. I fear it has run 
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its course. Nothing could now start it again but 
some Bishop writing to the Times that it was the 
most dangerous book that had appeared since 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, or a Jail Chaplain declar- 
ing that five out of six convicts whom he had lately 
questioned ascribed their life as criminals to its 
influence. Then we should see the circulation go 
up! Its price, ros. 6d., has been against it. There 
are plenty of people who would give 1,000 
for a motor car, or 200 guineas for a fur coat, 
who don’t believe in giving more than 2s. 6d. for 
a book. 
Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MACDONALD. 


June 26, 1922. 


Dear WATKINSON, . 

I am glad to hear that you are once more 
out of the doctor’s hands, you’ve been getting out 
of them, to my knowledge, for the last fifty years. 
It is one of your particular forms of humour, a 
joke of which you are never tired. You alarm 
everybody except those who know your little ways. 
You cry ‘Wolf!’ and when the shepherd runs to 
your aid, you laugh at him, and say ‘sold again.’ 
Long may you continue to do so! Who was it 
that said to the persecuting king ‘The Church is 
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an anvil that has worn out many hammers’? Well, 
you are a patient that has worn out a good many 
doctors, and have it in you, I hope and believe, 
to wear out a few more yet. My doctor isn’t getting 
much fun out of me, anyway. He drops in every 
fortnight or so to feel my pulse and have a chat 
with me, but the only medicines he prescribes are 
those which Heaven itself supplies, fresh air and 
sunshine. There is no acute ailment in my case 
calling for artificial remedies, so he can do little 
more than look on. I am like the ‘wonderful one- 
hoss shay,’ when it had been running a hundred 
years 


A general flavour of mild decay, 
But nothing local, as you might say. 


Until this cold snap came upon us I generally 
sat in the garden for an hour or so each day, to 
my great comfort, but the weather we have had 
lately has stopped that. Allowing, however, for the 
low key in which my physical life is now set, time 
passes pleasantly enough, and the disciplinary pro- 
cess is, I hope, steadily working out. True, I’ve 
been eighteen months in bed, but there are compen- 
sations—think of the saving in boot-leather and 
tram-fares |! 

I don’t, perhaps, take the depressing view of 
Methodist Union that you do, but in truth I cannot 
greatly interest myself in the question. My fellow- 
ship with ‘the choir invisible,’ the mystic company 
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of the faithful of all lands and of all the ages, is, 
I think, deepening and strengthening, but ecclesias- 
tical organizations, their constitutional features, 
Councils, Conferences, Synods and the like, interest 
me less and less. I have served the particular order 
of things churchly in which my lot has been cast 
with what I hope has been a reasonable loyalty, 
but I feel with you that the Kingdom of God is not 
bound up with the fortunes of Methodism. You 
and I do not say this cynically or flippantly, but 
at the stage of life we have reached, and looking 
at things in the perspective that our fourscore years 
afford, we cannot share Perks’s hopes or Ratten- 
bury’s fears, or go into the arena to help to realize 
the one or to dispel the other. I will only add 
one word. I think it very likely that in our fore- 
casts of the visible Church or Churches of the 
future we are all of us very wide of the mark! With 
which sage observation I drop the subject. 

I still read for some hours a day, making a point 
of beginning each day’s reading with an hour’s 
Greek Testament Study. Apart from this my 
reading has not been mainly of what Americans 
call a ‘high-brow’ kind, and has included several 
novels. I have given George Meredith a chance 
of capturing and adding me to his list of admirers, 
but he has not succeeded in doing so. But I have 
become quite interested in George Gissing. He 
was at Owens College a few years after me, a bril- 
liantly successful student of whom great things 
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were expected. Then he kicked over the traces, 
did all sorts of foolish things, suffered many hard- 
ships, fought his way into literature, and wrote a 
dozen or more novels. Two of these I have lately 
read, and both as regards vigour of thought and 
qualities of style they seem to me much above the 
average. If you come across his Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, I wish you would read it if you 
have not done so already. It is in form, an Auto- 
biography, not literally and expressly the story of 
_ his own life, but containing much more than hints 
of the same. He is—I had almost said, of course 
he is—a pagan, a non-Christian, like Mill, and 
Spencer, and George Eliot, and Morley, and Leslie 
Stephen, and Meredith, and so many more; but 
he is a wistful pagan, haunted by visions and sounds 
and memories that again and again cause him to 
loathe and spurn the scientific materialism or mate- 
rialistic science of thirty years ago. I wish you 
would read the Ryecroft book and tell me what 
you think of it. 

I was delighted to see Bert and his wife the other 
day. They sat with me for a good half-hour, and 
left sunshine in the air when they departed. I get 
capital letters from Florence. She is at Brunnen 
on Lake Lucerne, and organizes tours, trips, and 
recreations of various kinds for successive batches 
of tourists as they arrive. She has thrown herself 
into it with zest, and is evidently enjoying it all. 
Who would have thought it! 
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And now I must stop. Would that we were in 
reach of one another! 
My wife sends her love to you. Mine to Ethel, 
if you please. 
Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MAcDOoNALD. 


September 7, 1922. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

I am hopelessly in debt to you in the matter 
of letter-writing, and I cannot think of. you without 
shame and confusion of face. But I have been 
very dull of late, lethargic, depressed, and incapable. 
I think the twenty months I have spent in bed 
are telling upon me in the direction of general 
enfeeblement, of inability to make up my mind 
or do anything promptly and efficiently. I still read 
a good deal, but it is possible to do that with very 
small expenditure of mental force, and with still 
less of intellectual result. You know my tempera- 
ment, how it has always responded to stimulus, and 
how my mind has been at its best when quickened 
by contact with other minds. Now I have very 
little of all this. Days pass without my seeing any 
one but my wife and maid-servant, without any 
stirring of the sluggish waters or rousing of the 
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slumbering faculties within by any influence from 
without. I do not complain of this, for I know 
how much worse it might have been with me, and 
that I am being very gently dealt with: but I must 
needs explain that my failure as a correspondent 
is not due to sheer ‘cussedness,’ but is largely due 
to my long-drawn, bed-ridden invalidism. 

I won’t say I envy you, but I heartily congratulate 
you on your continually renewed vitality. I followed 
you in thought to Hull and to Southport, wafted 
good wishes for you in your journeyings, and rejoiced 
over you. 

Beyond what I have said, or tried to say, I have 
nothing to report of my condition. The doctor 
finds no fresh turn or development, but hints that 
time is at work on me. Yes, I know he is, and 
he'll make a complete job of it before he has 
done! 

Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcbDoNaALD. 


October 25, 1922. 
DEAR WATKINSON, 
You are more than good in continuing to 
write to me in spite of my failure to give adequate 
response; and I am not the thankless villain that 
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my silence would suggest. I have been hoping to 
be in better condition for writing, and to show it 
by making a small payment on account to some 
of my principal creditors—say ninepence in the 
pound—when I had the ill-luck to cut my finger 
in the course of a shaving operation, which inflicts 
on me a fresh disability, as you may see by my 
handwriting. It is easy enough to breakfast in 
bed, or to read, or even to sleep, but to shave in 
bed is a delicate and difficult undertaking, not 
without risk. 

I am rejoicing in having Florence with me for 
a few days. She returned from Switzerland last 
Friday after being there some five months. She 
is in excellent health and spirits, has been very 
successful in the work she undertook, and seems 
to have quite a career opening out before her. She 
hopes to see you before long. 

I had an unexpected call from Hartley the other 
day. It was pleasant to see him and have half-an- 
hour’s chat. You and he and I are almost the last 
of our set. 

I can’t manage my pen any longer, but shall hope 
to write at greater length before long. 

Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 
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December 6, 1922. 


My pDEAR WATKINSON, 

Your latest letter is one more coal of fire, 
or rather another shovelful of them. Being already 
hopelessly in your debt, I am acquiring the cheerful 
recklessness of—say, a Bevan, or a Bottomley, well 
knowing that there is no law-court in existence 
that could get a shilling in the pound out of me 
for your benefit or that of any other creditor. Or, 
to revert to my native prose, let me thank you for 
continuing to write notwithstanding my failure to 
answer your letters, which is not due to careless- 
ness or to callousness, but to my physical condition, 
and arising out of a lack of mental energy and 
effectiveness. My condition cannot be _ better 
described than in Wendell Holmes’s lines descrip- 
tive of the Deacon’s wonderful one-hoss shay which 
had been running for a hundred years: 


A general flavour of mild decay, 
But nothing local, as you might say. 


That is my case exactly—‘mild decay.’ I am 
thankful that it zs mild, no acute pain, no surgical 
trouble or very obvious infirmity, but the fatigue 
of the eighty years’ journey has passed into my 
system and quietly but unmistakably pervades it. 
And one result is that I am writing less and less, 
and consequently receiving fewer and fewer letters, 
for it is only such paragons of virtue as you who 
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will go on writing to one who doesn’t reply. It 
is too much like talking through the telephone when 
the man at the other end makes no sign. 

But enough of this—you will understand: only 
let me congratulate you that in your case no one 
would suggest ‘decay’ either mild or otherwise. 
Long may it be so! At length we have been able 
to arrange for my wife to go away for a short holiday. 
The strain upon her for the last two years has 
appreciably told upon her, and began to threaten 
rather serious trouble, a complete breakdown in 
fact. So we packed her off to Wolverhampton, 
where she spent a fortnight with her son and his 
wife. That is not precisely equivalent to going to 
the Riviera, but it was the best arrangement we 
could make, and at all events she was able to take 
something like a rest-cure while there. She is back 
again with me now somewhat the better for the 
change, but not so much as I could wish. In her 
absence I was well cared for, and my little estab- 
lishment looked after, by a cousin of hers, a very 
pleasant, kindly woman, well skilled in all domestic 
matters. 

I still read for some hours a day, and if a good 
deal of what I read runs through my memory and 
is gone I don’t know that it matters much, or that 
I need greatly regret it. I have no future for which 
to lay up knowledge, no field of action or service 
in which to employ it. But reading prevents mental 
stagnation; it occupies and interests the mind at 
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the time, and cheers and soothes,—and that is 
something. Few books have interested me more of 
late than Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle and Anson’s 
Voyage round the World. On different grounds of 
merit I should put them in the very front rank of 
the literature of travel. I have also been reading 
Lord Acton’s Letters—interesting, but on the whole 
they left me ‘cold.’ He had the reputation of 
being the most learned man of his time so far as 
historical knowledge was concerned, but nothing 
much came of it, and in general intellectual grasp, 
in originality of thought, and germinant influence, 
he was surpassed by many. He and Gladstone 
were great friends and I think did each other some 
harm by excessive admiration. Each was to the 
other a kind of demi-god, and in my judgement 
suffered from the amount of worship each gave 
and received. 


Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDonaLp. 


December 23, 1922. 
DeEaR WATKINSON, 

Amid the fast diminishing number of my 
old friends I thank God that you are still left for me 
to send you a Christmas Greeting and wish you a 
Happy New Year. How few survive of those who 
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knew us when we were young, or even when we 
were yet in the vigorous central years of life! Dear 
Perkins is the latest of those who have quietly slipped 
away from us. And what a blessed end! There 
was no dying, no struggle with the last enemy. 
Surely he crossed the stream at its narrowest and 
shallowest, or, to change the figure, ‘God’s finger 
touched him, and he slept.” These things impress 
one’s mind very differently from what they did in 
earlier years. But we are in God’s hands—He will 
do what is best. 

I hope the recent storms have not battered you 
about, or otherwise perturbed you. Down here the 
gales have been tremendous. Take care of your- 
self. You stand for a great deal with many of us, 
with no one for more than you do with me. I keep 
much the same, but I grow gradually weaker. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDOoNALD. 


March 10, 1923. 
DeEAR WATKINSON, 

The sight of your handwriting is a tonic 
to which my enfeebled and somewhat demoralized 
system always responds for the moment, though I’m 
sorry to say it soon relapses into its previous dullness 
and inaction. ‘There is a pile of unanswered letters 
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lying well within my sight at this moment—and 
some of them have been there for weeks—and you 
would think that their silent reproach would become 
more than I could bear, but it doesn’t, and I go 
on not answering them, and instead of being kept 
awake at nights by sheer remorse I am sleeping 
very well. But in truth, while I never enjoyed 
receiving letters more than I do now, I never found 
more ‘lions in the way’ of answering them than 
of late. You may put it down to senile decay or 
to moral deterioration, but I think the difficulty of 
writing while lying in bed has a good deal to do 
with it. What an Essay Charles Lamb could have 
written on the subject, or in another vein and on 
a larger scale, Montaigne, the father of the whole 
tribe of Essay writers! 

I am sorry you have not been so well of late, 
and the wet and gloomy weather would not help 
to tune you up. But the time of the singing of 
birds is at hand, and you will resume your daily 
walks, and I hope you will soon feel the vital cur- 
rent flowing more freely. What a mercy it is for 
you and me that our ‘decline and fall’ has so far 
been only physical and that not in its most grievous 
forms, and that our mental life is still clear, and 
calm, and freely working. I have no wish to become 
young again, like the Planarian Worm you mention. 
You and I know a better secret than that of the 
self-rejuvenating worm. ‘They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.’ After many 
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minor and preparatory renewals, we are getting 
nearer and nearer to the Great Renewal. 

Last Sunday week was my eighty-first birthday. 
Three of my sons came down from London to see 
me—good boys! Florence also has been with us 
since she saw you. My wife is in better health 
than she was. She sends her kind remembrances. 
My love to Ethel, and perhaps she will pass it on 
to Florrie. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcpbona.p. 


April 18, 1923. 

My DEAR WATKINSON, 

You are so good a correspondent that when 
I don’t hear from you for what seems a length of 
time, I get anxious about you; whereas if you don’t 
hear from me for a long while, you can at once 
put it down to my laziness. And again, when the 
weather is cold and wet, I say to myself, ‘Watkinson 
will be taking his walks abroad, and will be laid 
up again with a cold or something worse’; whereas 
you would be saying of me ‘Macdonald lies snug 
in bed all the time, weather will do him no harm.’ 
So to make such remarks unnecessary I am writing 
to ask how you are, and to express the hope that 
you are keeping well, and walking—or refusing to 
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walk—‘wisely.? I cannot give a very glowing 
account of things here. I have passed through a 
very poorly time, when I could see that both the 
doctor and my wife thought my condition more 
serious than they cared to say. But things have 
been much better with me the last few days, and 
I suppose I shall now go on again—for a while. 
Then my youngest son and his wife and child came 
down to see us at Easter, developed influenza the 
very night of his arrival and had to stay in bed 
for a week. And lastly, my wife is laid up with 
a severe cold and sore throat, and is confined to 
her bed. Not very lively times for us, eh? We 
expect Florence to-morrow just for the night. She 
starts for Italy in a day or two. My younger girls 
in Bath, after many troubles and difficulties in 
rooms, and with disagreeable landladies, have had 
a happy deliverance. -——-, ——, and have 
bought a nice little house for them. They took 
possession last week, and are in a seventh heaven 
of pleasant excitement at having a house to them- 
selves, and making all the arrangements they like, or 
that their means will allow. 
Send me good news of yourself if you can. 
Affectionately yours, 
Frepc. W. Macponatp. 
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June 4, 1923. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

You are one of the best of correspondents, 
not only for the qualities which everybody knows 
you possess, but for one rare quality which I think 
I have been instrumental in calling out,—you almost 
beg me not to write in reply, or at least not to hurry 
about it. Now that is a note I miss in most of 
the letters I receive, but it is one which falls in 
exactly with my present, and I fear increasing | 
weakness and inertia. Yes, the latter is the word. 
I saw the other day that a man applying for relief 
as being too ill to work was told he must bring 
a doctor’s certificate. He did so, and it testified 
that he was suffering from ‘chronic inertia.” My 
immediate comment was, ‘That’s my complaint, for 
the first time properly diagnosed and described.’ 

Since I last wrote I have had some poorly times, 
but just now I am better again, and have taken 
the opportunity to give my wife a short holiday, 
and she has gone to spend a few days with her son 
at Wolverhampton. She is all the better for a 
breathing-space now and then. 

My nephew’s promotion to the office of Prime 
Minister is naturally gratifying to the family all 
round, and one may feel a not unworthy pride in 
it. I think the country generally receives it favour- 
ably. Circumstances unexpected in their nature and 
sequence have combined to bring it about—no 
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strategy or artful compact—and confidence in his 
character, has been the main consideration in the 
public mind. I am thankful that my sister has 
lived to see it. 

Florence has had a delightful holiday in Italy 
before taking up her work in Switzerland, a fort- 
night in Florence and another in Venice. In the 
latter she met Ethel (Lees) Green and one of her 
sons, and they had a good time together. 

My Margaret goes to Weggis to-morrow to assist 
Florence for a month or two. ‘Take care of your- 
self. This bleak and sunless summer is very trying 
to us old fellows. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Frepc. W. MACDONALD. 
hs You would see that another sister’s son, Sir 
Ambrose Macdonald Poynter, died the other day 
after a surgical operation. It supplies a pathetic 
contrast to his cousin Baldwin’s honours. } 

~ 


June 29, 1923. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

I often think of you, not only by the 
natural working of my memory and affections, but 
at the bidding of suggestions from without that 
come to me in many ways. For instance: the 
newspapers tell me that you are going to preach 
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in Bow Church, and possibly accompanied by a 
chime from Bow Bells. What a man you are! 
Your vitality seems unquenchable. The whole 
world has been mistaken in you, or, shall I say, has 
been taken in by you? for the last fifty years or 
more. Your attenuated form and air of suffering 
have been a gold mine to you so far as sympathy 
is concerned. While healthy-looking men_ like 
myself have been neglected and allowed to pine 
unpitied, what attentions have been lavished on 
you! ‘Champagne for poor Dr. Watkinson! Oysters, 
Turtle Soup for dear Dr. Watkinson!’ And then 
the generous friends have said amongst themselves 
‘How thin he is, we can almost see through him.’ 
No, good people, that is just what you can’t do. 
If you could, you would see that he has the best 
constitution in Methodism. He is the despair of 
the Annuitant Society and of the Auxiliary Fund, 
defeats the melancholy prophecies of his friends and 
the hopes of his enemies, and may occasionally be 
heard singing to himself, ‘For men may come, and 
men may go, But I go on for ever.” Why here 
you are, well up the ladder of the eighties, begin- 
ning a new career as a preacher in the Church of 
England after nearly seventy years of it in Methodism. 

Well, God bless you and keep you going a while 
longer, and let you preach in Westminster Abbey 
before you’ve done. I wish I could be with you 
at the Church in Cheapside. I said that you were 
brought to my mind by mental associations and 
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, suggestions of various kinds. Here is an instance. 

| Yesterday I came upon the following passage in 
an Essay by Bagehot. ‘Mr. O. has a story of some 
deputation of Indians, at which the American 
Orator harangued the barbarian audience about “‘ the 
great spirit,” and “the land of their fathers,” in the 
style of Fenimore Cooper’s novels; during a moment’s 
pause in the great stream, an old Indian asked the 
deputation: ‘Why does your chief speak thus to 
us? We did not wish great instruction or fine 
words; we desire brandy and tobacco.” 

Why did I think of you when I laughed over this? 
Because no one would better appreciate the humour 
and the pathos of it all, and its relation to states of 
mind and modes of thought that you and I have 
met with. | 

Forgive this rambling letter. 

Affectionately yours, 
FRrepc. W. MACDONALD. 


November 19, 1923. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

The pleasure it gives me to have a letter 
from you is almost balanced by the painful con- 
sciousness of my shortcoming as a correspondent 
which it awakens. During the last month or two 
I have had frequent periods of great weakness, 
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with accompanying depression of spirits and dis- 
inclination, amounting to inability, to make the 
effort involved in writing even a short letter. But - 
I won’t go over these humiliating details of declining 
vitality. You understand; and have made generous 
allowance for it all, and in your letter of a few days 
ago, instead of saying, ‘Pay me that thou owest,’ 
you have enabled me to drift further into your 
debt. Believe me, I am not ungrateful. During 
the recent fine weather I was frequently able to 
get into the garden, and lie for an hour or so on 
a kind of Indian verandah-couch that I possess. 
It gave me much pleasure to feel the gentle breeze, 
and look up at the white clouds sailing in the blue 
sky, and see the trees and the flowers, that for 
a while I could not restrain my tears. Then 
came happy, tranquil thoughts, a sense of the 
all-encompassing Love, and repose of spirit as 
of a child who feels the embrace of parental 
arms. 

I have now been two years and nine months in 
bed. It is curious how little outward change this 
long imprisonment has wrought in me. One after 
another who comes to see me is surprised to find 
me so little altered. And if I have a really congenial 
visitor, I talk with an animation that quite deceives 
him as to my real condition. The reaction does 
not come till he is gone, and consequently he doesn’t 
see it! I marvel at your mental activity. Another 
volume of sermons produced during these last 
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months! It is amazing. I have had some illumina- 
ting visions now and again myself, and have felt 
a desire to write what I have seen and thought— 
but it cannot be—I never could write sermons, and 
whatever else I could produce the power is now 
spent and gone, ‘the pitcher is broken at the foun- 
tain, and the wheel broken at the cistern.’ { 

Florence and Margaret have had a busy and 
successful season’s work in Switzerland, and have 
greatly enjoyed it. 

My Wife and I often speak of you, and with what 
affection I think of you is more than I have strength 
to say. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 


November 17, 1923. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

I am getting shockingly behind-hand with 
the few correspondents who still think it worth 
while to write to me. I have had periods of great 
weakness and depression of late, wanting alike 
physical and mental vigour such as even the poorest 
bit of letter-writing requires. And I find writing 
as I lie in bed is increasingly difficult, and it is 
the only position that is practicable for me. Sitting 
up, even in bed, soon brings on headache, and for 
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the time being I am done. But I won’t go into 
details. You know something of the price we have 
to pay for being allowed to live into the eighties. 
I try, with moderate success, to be patient, thankful, 
and cheerful. But ‘He knoweth our frame,’ ‘His 
mercy endureth for ever.’ 

My reading has fallen off recently, both in quan- 
tity and in quality. The saving element in it is 
found in my continued study of the Greek Testa- 
ment. During the last two or three years I have 
read a good deal of Roman history, Mommsen, 
Merivale, Gibbon, Arnold, with a good deal of 
Cicero and Horace, and some Tacitus. And I turn 
from the world-life as there presented to that which 
our daily newspapers bring before us, and am per- 
plexed, and troubled, alternating between hope for 
mankind and—I won’t say despair—but des- 
pondency. How far the world is heading for the 
bottomless pit, and how far its present sins and 
follies are the throes and pangs that precede a new 
birth—who shall say? I alternate between ‘The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice,’ and ‘The 
Lord reigneth, let the nations tremble.’ 

I will try to write again soon. I can do no more 
to-day. 

Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDonaLp. 
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January 13, 1924. 
Dear MACDONALD, 

When a fellow was before the magistrates 
charged with drunkenness he excused himself, 
although it was June, ‘on account of these Christmas 
festivities.’ I won’t follow the example in regard 
to the lateness of this letter. Our Christmas fes- 
tivity was mild, but many things account for the 
delay, all of which you perfectly understand. My 
days now are very short indeed, rising as a rule 
for dinner, then sleep for the afternoon, and the 
intervals consumed by medical necessities. Some 
days do not rise at all. As a rule rest in the night 
fairly well until about four in the morning, which 
pleases my doctor entirely. I go into all this for 
once so that you may understand my usual situa- 
tion. As a rule, very slight suffering of any kind. 
Much to be thankful for, and I am not wholly 
insensible to the fact. ‘There are few days, if any, 
in which I do not think of you, and the pleasant 
days of the past when we spent an altogether too 
short hour in happy intercourse. Memory gives 
to the actual facts of the past a strange and delightful 
charm, always assuming that the facts are such as 
to leave no regrets, and such my friend, were the 
facts of our companionship. The weather here 
has been most depressing, and the general outlook 
upon the Church and the world little better; but 
we are saved by hope, and I try to give it full play. 
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Beesley Austin is most kind, and supplies me with 
modern literature, which I continue to enjoy. Few 
are the hours when writing is a possibility. Christmas 
brought many letters, but otherwise they become 
rare. The busy world begins now to forget us, 
although we have plenty of time to remember it. 
Hope all goes well with your family, as it is well 
with us. Very kindest regards to Mrs. Macdonald. 
Yours affectionately, 
Wo. L. WarKINSON. 


May 1, 1924. 

My pDEAR WATKINSON, é 

Your letter which I have just received 
has touched me deeply. All being well, I shall 
answer it by and by, but I must send you without 
delay a message of sympathy and affection. Our 
friendship has been one of my most prized posses- 
sions during at least half my life-time. In our 
intercourse there has never been a jarring note, no 
discordant element of any kind. Different as we 
are in our mental structure, how well our minds 
have fitted into each other, and our hearts kept 
in tune the one with the other! We are now ‘in 
age and feebleness extreme,’ and cannot hope for 
the renewal of our happy companionship in the 
forms it has taken in the past; but to companion- 
ship in the more perfect forms that the Life to 
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come will afford I look forward ‘in sure and certain 
hope.’ I am sending you a little book that my 
youngest sister has just produced. She has lived 
with Mrs. Baldwin. ever since our Mother died, 
more than forty years ago. They are two beautiful 
souls, ‘lovely and pleasant in their lives,’ of mental 
gifts and charm, and of beneficence and piety. 
They are the last survivors of the five sisters who 
were among the greatest blessings of my early life. 
Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 


Easter Sunday, 1924. 

My DEAR WATKINSON, 

On an Easter Sunday some fifty years ago 
I received from Dr. W. B. Pope, of Didsbury, a 
post-card on which were written the words— The 
Lord is risen,’ and nothing more. It was the Easter 
greeting that he sent me, the summary of our faith, 
and the watchword of our hope, and the ground 
and source of our love. And now I greet you with 
it, for it is not a worn-out watchword, as the 
Agnostics count it, but still carries a living and 
life-giving message to mankind, whose only hope, 
whether it knows it or not, is in that same ‘risen 
Lord,’ ‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever.” Sixty-three years ago, on Good Friday, 1861, 
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I preached my first sermon, at Newton Heath, in 
the Oldham Street (Manchester) circuit of those 
days, of which my father was then the superintendent. 
My text was, ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.’ Though I did not 
enter the ministry until the year following, I have 
always added to the great associations of Good 
Friday the minor personal association of my first 
attempt to preach. With what varied feelings one 
looks back upon a ministry as prolonged as yours 
and mine have been! It is with a very chastened 
mind that I recall my own past as a minister. It 
might have been almost immeasurably better in 
every respect than it has been. But it is better 
not to go into details on that subject, even with so 
old and trusted a friend as yourself. I find nothing 
in the review of the past to feed complacency. On 
the contrary, I find much in it that reproaches me. 
I can only say with Wordsworth, ‘The best of what 
we are and do, Just God forgive’; or with the 
Psalmist, ‘Enter not into judgement with thy servant, 
O Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified.’ 

I am thankful for this improvement in the weather, 
and hope you are feeling the benefit of it. My 
youngest son, Ronald, and his wife and little son 
are spending the Easter holiday with us, a great 
pleasure to me. I keep much the same—no obvious 
change—but I grow steadily weaker. My wife has 
not been at all well of late, but for her also I trust 
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that the more spring-like weather will be helpful. 
She says, ‘Give my love to Dr. Watkinson.’ I 
hope that Bert and his wife; and Florrie and Ethel 
are well. My love to them. 
Ever affectionately yours, ~ 
Frepc. W. MAcDONALD. 


September 21, 1924. 
My DEAR WATKINSON, 

The sight of your handwriting gave me 
great pleasure, though I could not rid myself of an 
uncomfortable feeling of self-reproach. You have 
been very good in writing to me, and I have been 
slack and inadequate in response. I find writing 
increasingly difficult, not only in the manual pro- 
cess, but even more in the mental determination 
and adjustment that precede the physical effort 
which has to be made. You put your finger on 
the real difficulty when you say, ‘The will power 
fails.” I think those words describe my case more 
precisely than they do yours. Your latest volume, 
completed in these later invalid days, shows mental 
energy, command of all your powers, and an 
efficiency both in general and in detail, with which 
I have nothing to compare. I have now been 
nearly four years in bed, no wonder if intellectual 


and moral powers show signs in my case of being 
bedridden ! 
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Happily, I can still read, though not, I fear, to 
much purpose beyond occupying and soothing the 
passing hour. One item in my daily programme 
of reading helps however to preserve my self-respect 
as one who was in earlier days something of a 
student. I am going steadily through the New 
Testament in the Greek and Latin versions, com- 
paring them as I go along, and I have already gone 
through the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. I still from time to time have a 
‘Heavenly Vision’ of divine and eternal things, and 
am cheered and strengthened by them, but I also 
have many hours that are saddened by remem- 
brance of a past that might have been immeasurably 
better in spirit, and aim, and achievement than it 
was, ‘The best of what we are and do, Just God 
forgive.’ 

Yours affectionately, 
Frepc. W. MACDONALD. 


February 15, 1925. 
My DEAR ETHEL, 

Will you and Florrie and Bert accept a 
loving message of heartfelt sympathy with you in 
your great bereavement. To you especially I would 
send it, as your loss is in a sense the greatest, seeing 
that for many years you have been your father’s 
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companion day by day, witnessing the decline of 
his strength and the gradual approach of that which 
has now arrived, and ministering continually to his 
wants as an invalid. 

Your father was indeed a good, in many respects 
a great man, possessing gifts and powers all his 
own, and these devoted to the highest ends, and 
his loss will be widely felt. He was the oldest, 
the most intimate, and the dearest friend I have 
had in the ministry in which our lives have been 
spent. Outside his own family I doubt if there 
is any one to whom his death will bring a deeper 
sense of bereavement than it does to me. But I 
do not grudge him his release from a frail and 
suffering body and his entrance on a higher life. 
I look forward to a liberation such as has been 
given to him, for I am getting near the end of the 
journey. Next week will bring with it my eighty- 
third birthday, and what the Psalmist says of the 
‘four score years’ applies as truly to me as it did 
to him. 

I am, Dear Ethel, 
Your ever affectionate friend, 
Frepc. W. Macbona.p. 
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